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- GENESIS vin. 22. 


WHILE THE EARTH REMAINETH, SEED- TIME AND 
HARVEST, anD ColD anD HAT, AND SUMMER 


ANp WINTER, AND Day AND NiIc Hr, SHALL 
NOT CEASE, 


HIS decree of the Almighty was made 

| known to Noah, at a time when his mind 
needed the ſupport and conſolation of ſuch 

an aſſurance. During the laſt revolving year, he 
had feen the cuſtomary ſeaſons awfully ſuſpended. 
Through that whole period he had been cloſely ſhut 
up in the ark ; and to that owed his ſafety, amidſt 
the general wreck of the world. Himſelf and family 


thus preſerved, he ſaw the fountains of the great deep 


broken up, the windows of heaven opened, the rain 
in cataracts deſcending, and the waters ſwelling and 
riſing higher and higher, without intermiſſion, for 
an hundred and fifty days together, till all the heights 
of the earth were covered, and all fleſh in whoſe 
noſtrils was the breath of life, died. - 

Fox the aſſuaging of theſe waters, a yet longer 
pace than an hundred and fifty days was requiſite. 
A complete ſolar year elapſed from the beginning to 
the end of the flood. | 
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] Wuar a change on the face of the earth had it 


| produced! On entering the ark, Noah left the world 


© repleniſhed with inhabitants, in a ſtate of high culti- 
vation, and adorned with all the arts and convenien. 
cies which the long lives of men, protracted in that 
age to near a thouſand years, could furniſh. They 
were, ſome eating and drinking, ſome marrying and 


giving in marriage, and all in general buſily employed 


in carrying on various ſchemes of pleaſure or of 
profit. In the midſt of their eaſe, opulence and ſe- 
curity, the waters from above and the waters from 
beneath burſted ſuddenly upon them. On every 
ſide the floods roſe, and continued rapidly increaſing. 
Univerſal deſolation encompaſſed them. No friend 
could aid another, or help himſelf. Every refuge 
failed, and all hope of eſcape vaniſned. The loftieſt 
ſummits and talleſt mountains were ſunk and loſt in 
this univerſal deluge. Thus periſhed the old world, 
with all that it contained, involved in one general 

ruin. 3 GS | 
O his exit from the ark, what a ſcene did Noah 
behold ! Inſtead of the population and ſplendor to 
which he had been accuſtomed, the whole earth an 
immenſe waſte—all- its inhabitants, and all their 
works and improvements upon it, ſwept away—his 
own ſolitary family being all that remained to new 
people, cultivate and repleniſh the deſolated globe. 
But what heart could he have for theſe attempts in a 
3 world 
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„ 
world. liable to ſo dreadful a cataſtrophe ? A ſhort 
period, compatatively, had elapſed from its firſt cre- 
ation 3 he himſelf was but the ſeventh from Adam 
when this univerſal ruin took place. As what had 
happened, might happen again, and this in a yet 
ſhorter ſpace ; under the apprehenſion of it, what 
enconragement could there be for multiplying and 
repleniſhing the earth ? Why ſhould it again be filled 
with inhabitants, if again they muſt be thus miſerably 
deſtroyed ? The terror of fo recent and dreadful an 
event could not but overwhelm the family of Noah, 
and fill their minds with dark forebodings. In com- 
paſſion, therefore, to this only ſurviving branch of 
the human race, it pleaſed God, by an expreſs reve- 
lation, to aſſure them, that he would not repeat the 
judgment which they had fo lately witneſſed. Nay, 
though ſimilar offences ſhould again provoke his 
wrath, yet he would not again, in this way, pour it 


down upon them: Whatever the follies and vices of 


mankind might be, though the imaginations of their- 
hearts ſhould be, as they had been, evil from their 
youth ; yer they ſhould be ſecure from ſo general a 
ruin. While the earth itſelf ſhould remain a part 
in the vaſt ſyſtem of creation, and during the period 
allotted for its being the abode of man, it ſhould be, 
not only exempt from every calamity generally fatal 
to its inhabitants, but ſhould continue to yield her 
ſtrength for their ſupport. The viciſſitudes of day 
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and night, and the' regular ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, 
ſhould not be interrupted, as they had been, during 
the laſt melancholy year of darkneſs, tempeſt and ruin, 
Seed-time and harveſt, cold and heat, ſummer and winter, 
and day and night ſhall not ceaſe. 

By this aſſurance, the ſurvivors of the old world 
were encouraged to go on and repleniſh the new. 
Believing the divine promiſe, they knew, that their 
labour would not be in vain. In this promiſe are 
included the moſt eſſential of earthly bleſſings. How 
manifold are the advantages reſulting from the reg. 
ular returns of day and night ? Without the light of 
day, to what purpoſe would be our organs of ſight, 
and all thoſe preparations in nature which require 
the kind influences of the heavens to bring them to 
perfection? The earth itſelf would be uninhabitable, 
a barren, opake maſs of matter, buried in perpetual 
darkneſs. Light is not only pleaſant to the eye, but 
neceſſary to the life and ſubſiſtence of the whole an- 
imal and vegetative creation. It was, therefore, the 
firſt among the things made: Let there be light, was 
the firſt mandate of the Creator in the formation of 


the world. It was afterwards, on the fourth day of the 


creation, collected into that vaſt body of light and 


heat which we call the Sun. This glorious lumina- 


ry in the heavens, ſo often miſtaken by the heathen 
world for God himſelf, was ordained to rule the day. 
By virtue of this decree the day-ſpring is made to 

| know 


6 3 wn —= <x 


ho 
know his place : The ſun riſeth at his appointed hour, 
ſhoweth himſelf as a bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoiceth as a ſtrong man to run a race. His go- 
ing forth is from the end of the heaven, and his circuit 
unto the ends of it : His beams are thrown in a rich 
profuſion over the whole face of the earth , and all 
objects ſuſceptible of their influence, are cheered and 
gilded by their light and heat. By this his diurnal 
motion, or by that of the earth, we have in every 
twenty-four hours, the agreeable diviſions of day and 
night. The ſun riſeth, and man goeth out to his labour: 
Induſtry awakes and calls forth the exertions of all 
the active inhabitants of the world. They work 
while the day laſts, each one in his way providing the 
things requiſite for his ſubſiſtence, comfort, conve- 
nience or pleaſure. Commerce, agriculture, manu- 


factures and all the arts and purſuits of life are carri- 


ed on by day. The city ſwarms with paſſengers, 
and the country receives its cultivation and im- 
provement. 


Tus light is not only neceſſary to the carrying on 


of all the affairs of the world, but to the pleaſure 
which we enjoy in the view of the innumerable ob- 
jects around us. Of all our ſenſes, viſion is, per- 
haps, the greateſt inlet of pleaſure. Through this 
avenue an uninterrupted ſtream of delight pours in 
upon the mind. How exquiſite is our enjoyment, 
when, in the cheerful light of day, we behold this 
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EA 
ample creation—all its grand and entertaining ob. 
jects, their beauty and uſefulneſs, and eſpecially the 
ſtamp of infinite wiſdom, power and goodneſs, ſo 
elearly viſible upon them? In ſeeing them, the in- 
tellectual eye cannot but ſee the eternal power and 
godhead of their Creator. In the view of theſe 
created glories, the mind is naturally led to contem- 
plate, and in a meaſure to enjoy the uncreated glo- 
ries of the great Author of all. Thus viſion, to 
which light is eſſential, originates pleaſures ſenſitive, 
intellectual and ſpiritual : From this ſource the 
moſt refined and ſublime enjoyment is ultimately 
derived. | | 
Bor we are ſo conſtituted, that neither the body nor 
mind is capable of long continued exertion. Uninter- 
rupted exerciſe would ſoon impair and waſte us away 
—reducing the robuſt labourer to a ſkeleton, and the 
learned ſage to an idiot. The corporea! organs and 
mental faculties both require intervals of reſt : Our 
wearied frame muſt be recruited and refreſhed by 
ſleep. When that period arrives, we have no longer 


occaſion for the light of day. It might tempt us to 


injure ourſelves by foregoing needful reſt, or diſturb 
that reſt by. too ſtrongly agitating our ſenſes. The 
approach of night is admirably adapted to the exi- 
gencies of our feeble nature. It ſtills the noiſe and 
tumult of the day, hides in obſcurity thoſe objects 
that ſolicited our attention, draws the curtain, of 
| ns : darkneſs 


C31 
q f - . ; 's « . 
darkneſs around us, and inclines the inſerior crea- 


tures, and the whole ſyſtem of things about us, to 
favour our repoſe. 


Tarst interchanges of light and darkneſs are not 
only beneficial, but pleaſing and entertaining to the 
imagination, They diverſify the general ſcene : 
The charm of novelty attends the ever-varying ap- 
pearance of day and night. How ſoothing are the 
cool ſhades of evening after the heat and glitter of a 
long ſummer's day ? And how welcome the bluſhing 
dawn of morning after the long darkneſs of a tedious 
winter's night ! | 

Non is the gradual manner in which theſe changes 
take place, unworthy of our grateful notice. It is 
the nature of light to ſhoot its beams in ſtrait lines 
from their ſource. Were there nothing to turn them 
from this their rectilinear courſe, the moment the ſun 
fell below the horizon, we ſhould be involved in the 
full darkneſs of night; and in the morning ſhould 
have no previous notice of its approach ; no light 
would appear till the ſun were actually riſen. Thus 
the full gloom of night and the full blaze of day 
would ruſh inſtantaneouſly upon us. Tranſitions ſo 
abrupt might be frightful, perhaps- hurtful to the 
organs of ſight, and certainly inconvenient. How 
greatly would they incommode us in all our affairs! 
And what an admirable contrivance for our benefit 

is the twilight | This is immediately cauſed by the 
atmoſphere 
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. 
atmoſphere which ſurrounds the ſolid earth. When 


the beams of the ſun fall obliquely upon this elevated 
fluid, they are bent inward and turned from their 


ſtrait direction down to the earth. By this mean we 


enjoy at evening a portion of light for a conſiderable 
ſpace after the ſource of it is gone ; and receive in 
the morning again a ſimilar portion previous to the 
full day. By the gradual decreaſe of the one, and 
increaſe of the other, the night imperceptibly ap- 
proaches, and the day as inſenſibly advances. By 
the former the ſeaſon of buſineſs is prolonged, and 
we are warned and have opportunity to adjuſt our 
affairs for the night; by the latter we are invited to 
an earlier application to the duties of the day. Noth- 
ing is haſty and precipitate : We are not taken by 
ſurpriſe, or at unawares, by either of theſe viciſſi- 
tudes. Nature, or rather the Author of nature, has 
accommodated them to our convenience. 

In the ſame gradual way the different ſeaſons of 
the year ſucceed each other. As the apparent diur- 
nal motion of the ſun round the earth, makes day 
and night; ſo his annual revolution in the heavens, 
gives us the variety of ſeaſons diſtinguiſhed in the 
text by ſced-time and harveſt, cold and heat, ſummer and 
winter. Wich timely notice and proper intervals be- 
tween each, they follow one another. Neither of 
them is ſuffered to come ſuddenly upon us. We 
pals got. in a day or an hour, from the melting heat 

of 


C8 I 
of ſummer to the freezing cold of winter. Changes 


ſo ſudden would prove fatal, not to us only, but to 


the other animals, and to all the fruits of the earth. 
To preſerve us from ſuch faralities, the great ruling 
planet and all his attendant orbs, are made to move 


with a regular and ſteady pace through their beaten 


track in the heavens, never unuſually accelerated, 
never retarded in their progreſs. | 


Firm, unremitting, matchleſs in their courſe, 

To the kind temper'd change of night and day, 
And of the ſeaſons ever ſtealing round, 5 
Minutely faithful.“ 


Wiru the regularly revolving ſeaſons the promiſe 
of ſeed- time and harveſt, aſſures us of all thoſe quick- 
ening influences of the heavens which are neceſſary to 
the general fertility of the earth. Even in ſpring, there 
would be no proper ſeed-time, were the heavens ſhut 
up, and the earth parched with drought. In vain 
ſhould we cover the ſeed with powder and duſt. In 
order to its taking root and ſpringing up, the earth 
muſt be ſofrened and bleſſed with repeated ſhowers. 
And theſe. muſt be continued, at ſhort intervals, 
through the ſummer ; or the harveſt will fail. A 
due proportion of heat and moiſture is eſſential to a 
fruitful ſeaſon. The near approach of the ſun brings 
heat; but it is not ſo obviouſly the cauſe of rain. 


And . for this, as well as other effects, there 


* Thompſon's Seaſons, | are, 
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are, no doubt, in the ſyſtem of nature, adequate cauſes 


provided; yet as they are not open to our obſerya. 
tion, nor always regularly efficient, God himſelf is 
ſtyled he father of the rain. To Him it is attributed 
as the more immediate effect of his ſuperintending 
providence. He is - repreſented as calling for the 
walers of the ſea, and pouring them forth upon the dry 
land—as giving both the former and the latter rain in its 
ſeaſon. His power, ſo beneficently diſplayed in this 
operation in the whole proceſs of giving rain—in 
cauſing vapours to aſcend from the ground, to collect 
and condenſe into clouds, and then to deſcend by ſmall 
diſtinct drops in refreſhing ſhowers upon the earth, 
cannot but ſtrike all thinking minds with admiration, 
and fill all pious hearts with gratitude and praiſe. 
Bu a train of preparatory cauſes, and the unremit- 


ting exertions of his power in governing the planetary ' 


ſyſtem and all the elements of the creation, he con- 
tinues to fulfil his promiſe in the text. The harveſt 
has not ceaſed'; nor ſhall it ceaſe while the ſun con- 
tinues the ſteady meaſurer of time, and the moon a 
faithful witneſs in the heavens. Through the lapſe of 
ages, theſe great luminaries in the ſky have never 
ſtarted afide from their courſe, nor failed with perfect 
punctuality to perform their revolutions. They have 
ſeen many ſucceſſions of men on earth, the riſe and 
fall of nations and empires ; yet they appear with no 


viſible ſigns of decay. They ſtill ſhine with undi- 


miniſhed 


1 
miniſned luſtre, perform their circuit with equal 
vigor, and ſhed the ſame kind influence upon the 
earth. Many centuries, yea, ſome thouſands of years 
have rolled away fince the promiſe, which we are 
illuſtrating, was given—a duration more than double 
to that which intervened from the creation to the 


flood ; yet no fimilar cataſtrophe has happened to 


the inhabitants of the world. Nor have the means 
of ſubſiſtence been with-held from them. The 
ſeaſons have regularly returned, bringing with them 
thoſe ſupplies which u the hearts of the children of men 
with food and pgladneſs. With their nature, mankind 
have continued to tranſmir from generation to gen- 
eration their depravity and wickedneſs, their errors, 
follies and vices ; but becauſe God changeth not, 
nor altereth the thing that is gone out of his lips, there- 
fore this finful race of creatures is not conſumed. 


To awaken in us a ſenſe of our dependence upon 


his providence, the ſcripture often reminds us of our 


inability to control thoſe great movements in nature, 
which, according as they are guided by him, ſubſerve 
our being and happineſs, or operate our ſpeedy de- 
ſtruction. We are put upon reflecting how far above 
our reach, and independent of all human influence, are 
the revolutions of the heavens, the clouds and vapours, 
the light and heat of the ſun. Haſt thou commanded the 
morning ſince thy day ® or canſt thou lift up thy voice to the 
clouds, that abundance of waters may cover thee ? are 
among the expoſtulations addreſſed to Job. Tux 
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| Tur fame leſſon is ſometimes taught us in a more 
impreſſive manner by the diſpenſations of Providence. 
For though there has not been, and will not be, till 
the final conſummation, a general failure of the ſea- 


ſons, nor a general extirpation of mankind by any 
univerſal judgment; yet in conſiſtency with this his 


engagement to Noah, God occafionally brings all 


kinds of calamities on particular places and countries, 
on particular families, nations and empires. Fam- 
ines, peſtilences, earthquakes, inundations, hurri- 
canes, and all the formidable convulſions of nature, 


are among the treaſures of his wrath, which is ſome. 


times poured forth on the wretched inhabitants of 
certain regions of the globe. 


No country, perhaps, is more generally exempt 
from theſe tremendous evils, than our own ; yet in 
this happy land, inſtances of ſtrong and waſting com- 
motions among the elements are not wholly unknown. 
We alſo experience a variety in the temperature of 
the ſeaſons—ſome are more mild and favourable, 
more fruitful and healthy than others. In theſe 
northern parts of the United States, indeed, they are 
never generally unhealthy. When epidemics prevail, 
the viſitation is uſually limited to particular diſtricts. 
The alarming diſeaſe * with which we in this town 
have been afMlicted during the latter part of the ſeaſon, 


4 and 


. : From the twentieth of Auguit to the lad of Oftober, 
it proved fatal to ten children and three grown perſons. The uſual gumber hav- 
wg died of other diſeaſes, . carat. 
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and which has increaſed the inſtances of mortality 
among us beyond the average number for many pre- 
ceding years, has not, as yet, been ſuffered to extend 
its ravages in the neighbouring towns, and is now 
almoſt wholly withdrawn from this. The preſent 
has not, on the whole, been a ſickly ſeaſon to the 
people of this commonwealth in general. The uſual 
meaſure of health ſeems to have been, with but few 
exceptions, enjoyed. While therefore we ſympathize 
with the mourners among ourſelves, we rejoice with 
our fellow-citizens at large ; and on this day, praiſe 
God, as for the voice of health in our habitations, ſo 

more eſpecially for the great plenty with which his 

bounty has indulged us. 

Ix this country, indeed, ſo fortunately are our lines 
fallen, there is rarely, if ever, a general failure of har- 
veſt. In ſome years, however, it is leſſened by 
drought, untimely froſts, blaſts and devouring infects. 
But during the courſe of the preſent ſeaſon, nothing 
has happened to fruſtrate the hopes of the huſband- 
man. Anda greater proportion of heat and moiſture 
was, perhaps, never known in this climate. Of 
courſe, the paſtures, fields and orchards have been 
loaded with an overflowing abundance. Our garners 
are ſtored with grain : Our barns are full and run- 
ning over : Our preſſes burſt forth, if not with wine, 
yet with a liquor more generally uſeful. The year 
has been made to reſemble one of the ſeven years of 

plenty in the hiſtory of Joſeph, with this ſignal ad- 
C vantage, 
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vantage, that the ſurpluſage is not left to periſh on 
hand, or ſold for a trifle to be laid up in ſtore-houſes 
againſt ſome future diſtant year of want. Notwith- 
ſtanding its vaſt abundance, the markets are no where 
overſtocked : Ir finds a quick fale, and this at al- 


moſt any price that the conſciences of the venders 
will allow them to demand. 


THROUGH the adminiftration of the general gov- 
_ ernment, conducted on principles of the ſtricteſt juſ- 
tice and the moſt ſcrupulous impartiality, and with a 
wiſdom and firmneſs beyond example, and worthy of 
that unrivalled character to which it is entruſted ; 
we continue, not only to eſcape the expenſes and ca- 
lamities of that long protracted war which has been, 
and till is, ſo diſtreſſing to the nations of Europe; 
but to reap immenſe profits on all the ſupplies that 
we can furniſh. O#fru#tons to our trade are indeed 
mentioned in the governor's proclamation ; but 
whatever theſe obſtructions may be, they touch not 
the farmer, The more than hundred per cent. profit 
to him, is clear of every riſk. And that they are 
not, on the whole, diſtreſſing to the merchant, needs 
no other proof than his eagerneſs and ability for new 
purchaſes. Our country brethren, with all their in- 
duſtry, cannot bring their produce to market ſo faſt 
as he wiſhes to receive it, even at the preſent exor- 
bitant and unheard-of price. Such a flow of wealth 
and proſperity, both in our ſea-ports and in our 


country-towns, was ncver heretofore ſeen in this 
World. AND 


ES 


if not unparalelled goodneſs to our nation, muſt we 
not, on this day, fect our obligations to gratitude ? 
and be anxious to know in what manner our grati- 
tude may be acceptably expreſſed ? What returns 
we ſhall make to our heavenly Benefactor ſor all the 
goodneſs and mercy in which he has been, and ſtill 
is, paſſing before us? And what, indeed, doth. he re- 
quire of us, but that we ſhould love him, and fear 
him, and ſerve him, walking in his ways and keeping 
his commandments always, that it may till be well 


with us and with our children after us, to the lateſt 
generations. 


BEnoLD the heaven and the heaven of heavens is the 
Lord's ; the earth alſo, with all that is therein : The 
numerous orbs above, and the various elements be- 
low, are all his ſervants. And from the obſervations 


made upon them, in this diſcourſe, it appears, how 


exact they are in conforming to his will, in obſerving 


the laws which he has ordained, and moving in the 
order which he has eſtabliſhed. Should not ſome- 


thing ſimilar to this, appear in the moral ſyſtem ? 


His government over his rational, thinking creatures, 
is ſomewhat different. But, to them he has revealed 


his will—for them he has enacted laws, and ſet be- 


fore them the order in which he would have them to 
move and act. Their obedience muſt reſult, not 
from inſtinct or impulſe, like that of the inferior 
creatures and the inanimate creation, but from free 


and 


Ap now, my brethren, in the view of this great, 
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and rational choice. The wiſdom and fitneſs of his 
laws approve themſelves to our reaſon; and his 
goodneſs, and the advantages to be expected from 
his favour, are the motives to engage our will and 
affections and induce our obedience. In yielding 
this obedience, we ſhall conduct ſuitably to the re- 
lations in which we ſtand to him and to one another. 
Towards him, we ſhall fulfil the obligations of piety ; 
and towards each other, thoſe of beneyolence, juſ- 
tice, truth and goodneſs. Theſe are his commands, 
made known both by his works and word, to us his 
rational offspring : Theſe are the expreſs orders of 
the great Parent of all, for the government of the 
whole family of mankind, And were they uni- 
verſally obeyed, how nearly would the moral world 
reſemble the natural, in order, harmony and peace? 
All the. irregularities now predominant, would be 
excluded. The mutual attraction of all bodies, that 
great principle of union obſervable through the ma- 
terial ſyſtem, would alſo appear in the rational and 
moral world. Mankind would duell together in unit) 
like bretbren. The various cauſes of diſunion being 
removed, all the ſelfiſn and diſorderly paſſions over- 

awed and reſtrained by reverence for the univerſal 
Parent; nation would not riſe againſt nation, nor 
kingdom againſt kingdom ; rulers would not op- 
preſs, nor ſubjects rebel. There would be no inva- 
ſions of territory, no infringement of rights, no vio- 
lence or fraud in the carth. Each one ſtcadily mov = 
* | ing 
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ing within his own ſphere, and regularly diſcharging 
the duties proper to his ſtation and calling; there 
would be no interfering of jarring intereſts and paſ- 
ſions, no rivalries or contentions. Families, neigh- 
bourhoods, ſocieties and nations would live in un- 
broken harmony. Feeling a reciprocal attachment, 
they would have no wiſh or ſtudy with reſpect to one 
another, but to the utmoſt of their ability, to pro- 
mote each other's happineſs. Love and charity would 
warm every breaſt, direct and animate the purſuits 
of every man, and diſpoſe all to ſeek the general weal. 
Simplicity of life and manners, virtuous induſtry and 
cheerful contentment would appear every where. 
The orderly lives of men would reſemble the regular 
courſes of the orbs above, and, like their kind influ- 
ence upon the earth, would be uniformly good, uſeful 
and beneficent. Such they ought to be, and ſuch 
they certainly would be, were the will of their com- 
mon Father in heaven duly regarded by his children 
here on earth. | 
Bur alas! How dreadfully the reverſe of this ami- 
able picture, has been the reality exhibited in the 
lives and manners of men. The general deluge 
ſwept them all away, with the exception of a ſingle 
family; yet in this family, as it increaſed and multi- 
plied, the old diſorders and vices revived afreſh, 
grew with their growth, and have continued to pre- 
vail even to this day. We ourſelves are thrown upon 
a period of time, when there ſeems a violent tenden- 
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ey to burſt all the bands of order, not only in ſtates 
and nations, but in ſmaller ſocieties, down to private 
families. So general is the propenſity to licentiouſ- 
neſs, that 7be ſpirit of the times will hardly ſuffer a 
man to maintain order and diſcipline in his own 
houſe. Such has been the aſpect of things of late, 
as to excite in ſober minds an apprehenfion, whether 
the whole current of human affairs might not be 
ruſhing, with irreſiſtible force, into an abvſs of uni- 
verſal diſorder. Inſtances of this have happened 
already in particular places and countries. Not a 
ſmall portion of the human race, giving themſelves 
up to be driven and toſſed on the foaming billows of 
their paſſions, and ſinking during the ſcene of their 
tempeſtuous confuſion, from all the improvements of 
modern times, have ſuddenly fallen back more than a 
thouſand years to the age of vandaliſm, and com- 
mencing barbarians, have, in their blind fury, over- 
thrown whatever was good as well as bad in ancient 
ſuperſtructures, the monuments of arts and knowledge, 
theinſtitutions of humanity and the temples of religion. 
IT is ſaid in ſcripture, that oppreſſion may make a 
wiſe man mad. This forms a kind of apology for the 
temporary madneſs of ſome other nations. But what 
plauſible pretext can there be for any ſymptoms of a 
ſimilar diſtraction among ourſelves ? Exempted from 
every {pecies of oppreſſion, from war and ſlavery, and 
that train of miſeries which afflict ſo great a part of 
the European nations ; we live under a moſt excel- 
| | lent 
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tent ſyſtem of civil order, eſtabliſhed on principles of 


rational liberty and equality, choſen and adopted by 


the people themſelves, and adminiſtred by thoſe. 


whom their ſuffrages have called to the truſt, and 
whoſe fidelity and ability have never difappointed 
their juſt expectations in the full enjoyment of 
theſe civil privileges, Heaven pours its bleſſings 
upon—the earth yields us her ſtrength—the misfor- 
tunes of other nations occaſion good fortune to us— 
more than doubling our-profits, and the world envies 
our unexampled proſperity ;—what cauſe in nature 
can there be for the moſt diſtant appearFace of po- 
litical phrenzy in this moſt highly favoured land ? 
And yet, what numbers in all our great cities, are evi- 
dently running mad? Viſe men they are not: None 
but fools could turn mad under ſuch circumſtances. 
Is theſe obſervations you underſtand me as partic- 
ularly referring to the clamorous oppoſition made to 
the late treaty with Great-Britain. At the cloſe of 
the war which ſecured our independence, though hoſ- 
tilities ceaſed, yet the rancorous paſſions, which had 
been ſo long in full ſwell, could not immediately 
ſubſide. A ſenſe of recent injuries on the one part, 
and accuſtomed haughtineſs and inſult on the other, 
were a conſtant ſtimulus to actions bordering on an 
infringement of the pacification. Chagrined with 
diſappointment in the object of the war, and mortifi- 
ed with the advantages which they had been forced 
to concede at the peace ; the Britiſh government 
were 
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LJ 
were on the watch for a plauſible pretext to evade or 
delay the complete execution of the treaty. Too 
ſoon this pretext was afforded them. Unprincipled 
men among ourſelves, indebted to Britiſh ſubjects 
before the war, hoped in conſequence of it, to ef. 
cape the claims of their creditors. To them a clauſe 
in the treaty of peace was frightful, as it opened 
the way for thoſe claims to overtake them. Such 
men had much rather © take their creditors by the 


throat, and ſee them expire in agonies at their feet, 


than be obliged to pay them. In ſome of the ſtates, 
theſe perſons ſeem to have been among the chief and 
moſt influential characters; and by their artful man- 
agement, ſucceeded, in a greater or leſs degree, in 
bringing their local governments to ſhelter them 
from their honeſt creditors. This ſcreen, it is true, 
was in danger of being torn away on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the preſent federal government ; which may 
account for /bezy violent oppoſifion to this government 
at firſt, and unremitting endeavours fince, to embar- 
raſs its adminiſtration and throw it into confuſion. 

Bur the miſchief was done already with reſpect to 
the Britiſh. They availed themſelves of what they 
conſidered as an infraction of the treaty on our part, 


to excule a yet greater on their's—in keeping poſ- 


ſeſſion of the weſtern poſts, and thereby facilitating 
the inroads of hoſtile ſavages upon our defenceleſs 
frontiers. Thus a controverſy, threatening to open 
3 0 e afreſh 

The ſpeech of Judge Rutledge, at the town - meeting of Charleſton, S. C. 
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L 
afreſh wounds not yet cloſed, was begun, ah with 
mutual recriminations, but with no hope df end or 
ſettlement, carried on to the commencement of the 


preſent war. When, the Britiſh again armed at all 
points, our commerce floating unprotected on the 


wide ocean, in the midſt of their fleets, cruiſers and 


pri vateers, was, to an old enemy, an object too tempt- 
ing to be ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted. They knew 
their own ſtrength and our weakneſs, had little 
fear of retaliation, and of courſe were not ſcrupulous 
in what manner they treated us. Their ſpoliations 
were ſudden, inſidious and intolerable. But what 
could we do? Another war, ſo ſoon after the laſt, 


would not only check our growth, but render the 


preſent generation, at leaſt, miſerable for life. On 
the other hand, tamely to ſubmit to ſuch injuries and 
provocations, would betray a meanneſs and humilia- 
tion unworthy the character of a ſpirited and free peo- 


ple. The only probable method therefore to extri- 


cate ourſelves, was, while preparing for the laſt re- 
ſort, to try (if poſſible) by negociation to prevent its 
neceſſity. Juſtice and humanity, as well as prudence, 
united in recommending the meaſure. For the laſt 


half year, the diſhoneſt and the deluded have been 


running mad at its happy ſucceſs. 

Tus deſign of the treaty is, to ſettle exiſting dif- 
ferences, and make ſuch arrangements as may pre- 
vent them for the future. With reſpect to the lat- 


ter, thoſe parts of the treaty which arrange the future 
D commercial 
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commercial intercourſe of the two nations, no human 
foreſight is perhaps ſufficient peremptorily to decide 
upon them. Experience only can determine, wheth- 


er the adyantages will prove reciprocal. If they 
ſhould nor, the loſing party, whichever it may be, 
will inſiſt upon alterations. When two merchants 


or mercantile houſes, in different countries, agree 


upon conditions of trade with each other; if upon 
trial, either of them finds the conditions unfavourable 
to his intereſt, he demands their amendment, or gives 
up the agreement. The nature of the caſe is pre- 
ciſely the ſame in a treaty of commerce between two 
nations. Mutual advantage is the baſis of all ſuch 
treaties. They can ſtand upon no other foundation : 
If this fails, they fall of courſe. To reſt them on 
this bottom is the aim of all ſkilful negociators. 
They uſe their beſt judgment, and avail themſelves 
of the beſt information within their reach. But af- 
ter all, they may be, and frequently are, miſtaken. 
And the conſequence is, that their treatjes are com- 
monly of ſhort duration; and while they laſt, are ei- 
ther careleſsly executed, or ſubject to continual alte- 
ration. They may ſtrike out a few outlines ro direct 
the ſubjects of different natidhs in the carrying on of 
their buſineſs ; but, for the moſt part, have more ſhow 
than reality, and in fact, are of little more worth or im- 


portance than the parchment on which they are written. 
As to the other part of the treaty, its chief, and 
nearly whole deſign, be /e/tling of exiſting differences ; 


i 


1 
it hath completely anſwered the purpoſe. The ſolid 
advantages of it to us, are the cloſe of an old and 
thorny controverſy, which no honeſt ſtateſman on 
our part could manage without, in ſome particulars, 
bluthing for the honour of his country ;—indemnifi- 
cation for the injuries done to our commerce, in the 
only way poſſible, perhaps, for ſuch indemnification 


to be equitably made ;—the ſurrender of the weſtern 


poſts, and conſequent end to the Indian war ;—and 
what is of yet infinitely greater importance, an hon- 
ourable eſcape from the danger of foreign war, 
which, while it hung over us, palſied all our affairs, 
and diſquieted the minds of all gocd citizens. Had 
our negociator declined the treaty, when ſuch ad- 
vantages were offered; or the Preſident with-held 
his ſignature, or the Senate their approbation ; they 
would indeed have merited the cenſure which has 
been ſo outrageouſly poured upon them. 
Two thirds of the ſenatorial repreſentatives of the 
nation concurred in approving it ; but among the 
diflentients there was one, it ſeems, ſo deſtitute of the 
virtue effential to a free republican government— 
ſubmiſſion to the will of the majority—that he determin- 
ed, if poſſible, that his own will ſhould prevail in op- 
poſition to their's. In the true ſpirit of the leaders 
of faction in the national aſſembly of France, he ap- 
plied for aid to the popular paſſions and prejudices. 
While the buſineſs was yet in train, and before it was 


perfected - a buſineſs too in its own nature, and ac- 
cording 
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. 
gording to the uſages of all nations, requiring, in that 
ſtage of it, to be known to the. conſtituted authorities 
only; in contempt of theſe authorities and of all or- 
der and propriety, this perfidious ſenator publiſhed 


the treaty with an air and in a manner calculated to 


excite-the darkeſt ſuſpicions in the minds of the un. 
enlightened and unthinking multitude. And has he 
been thanked and applauded for this baſe and infa- 
mous conduct—this inſidious attempt to ſubvert all 


order? He ought to be, and if the government has 


energy ſufficient for its own ſupport, he certainly will 
be driven from the national councils, as moſt un- 
worthy of the public confidence. 

Tur democratic ſocieties, which, in times paſt, we 
have had reaſon to lament as the nurſeries and ſup- 
port of faction, and in their origin, nature and ten- 
dency, graffs from that huge hemlock which, while it 
flouriſhed, ſhed poiſon and death through all the de- 
partments of the French republic—theſe focieties, 
or at leaſt, their leaders and patrons, whom we have 
heretofore proved“ to be the children of Gexer, and 
fathers of the PirrssuRcH REBELLION, have, on 
the preſent occaſion, been making another great effort 
to ſubvert the government and deftroy the liberties, 
peace and proſperity of their country. They ſtood 
prepared, on the firft appearance of the treaty, to 


forward, with all their abilities, the infidious aim of 


the n by ay the alarm, deceiving and 


miſleading 
* The author” s fermong, November 20, 1794, and February 19, 1795. 
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leading the people, blinding their underſtandings 
and inflaming their paſſions. And though all their 
arts and exertions have evidently failed with reſpect 
to their fellow-citizens in the country at large; yet 
in thoſe towns and cities where their own vile clubs 
had been previouſly planted, they have been but too 
ſucceſsful. Numbers of honeſt people, who have no 
connection with thoſe ſocieties, and perhaps approve 
not of their inſtitution, have notwithſtanding been 
taken in their ſnare, and fallen under their influence 
ſo far as to vote againſt the treaty. It may ſeem 
ſtrange that a majority, even in thoſe places, ſhould 
appear on the fide of demagogues, and hearken to 
them rather than to men of real abilities, integrity and 
goodneſs. But it is accounted for by the ingenious 
Bortssy D*'ANGLas, in his preliminary ſpeech to the 
plan of a new conſtitution for the French; it is, 
ſays he, in the nature of things, that individual paſ- 
ſions, that cupidity, ambition, hatred and vengeance, 
ſhould poſſeſs a more active vigilance, more vehement 
accents, a more protound ingenuity, a. greater talent 
of miſleading men, under perfidious pretences, than 
the benevolent and kind paſſions which embrace the 
general intereſt.” 

No obſervation was ever more ſtrikingly exemplifies 
than this has been in all the town- meetings called to 
condemn the treaty. True and enlightened patriot- 

1ſm, conſcious of their irregularity and ill tendency, 
has e appeared at thoſe meetings; and when it 


has, 


E 
has, its voice, for various reaſons, has been too feeble 
to be heard amidſt the noiſy harangues of bold de- 
claimers. Reluctance to diſcuſs a queſtion not ſub. 
mitted by the conſtitution to ſuch aſſemblies, and 
modeſty and diffidence in giving their opinion upon 
a ſubject above the reach of common underſtandings, 
and requiring an extent of information and ſtrength 
of judgment rarely poſſeſſed by ſtateſmen them- 


ſelves ;—theſe, with other conſiderations, diveſted 


the beſt and moſt reſpectable characters of their uſual 
weight and influence in their reſpective towns. Men 
of a different deſcription, preſumptucus, ſelf-willed, 
not afraid to ſpeak evil of dignities, fluent in political 
jargon, devoured by ambition, who think themſelves 
equal to any ſtation, and competent to decide upon 
any queſtion, however complex and difficult ;—thefe 
are the characters, who have been moſt conſpicuous 
at the late town-meetings. By their impertinence, 
groſſneſs and abſurdity, they have provoked and 
diſguſted all ſenſible and virtuous citizens, and driv- 
en them away. By ſoothing and flattering the leſs 

informed and common maſs of citizens, they have 
gained an aſcendency over them ; and ſtanding at 
the head of their corpſe, maſters of the field, have 
carried their meaſures with the facility of a ſhowman 


in performing his feats. The infatuated multitude 


have acted as blindly in the preſent buſineſs, as thoſe 
obfects which are moved by mechaniſm only. 


Nix tenths of the people at thoſe meetings, know 
| but 


I 9 


but little more of the relations of their country to 
other countries, than they do of the relations of this 
earth to the heavenly bodies. Their ignorance, 
however, upon ſuch ſubjects may not be to their re- 
proach. They may know enough for the places and 


ſtations which providence hath aſſigned them; and 
may be good and worthy members of the community, 


provided they would be content to move in their own 
ſphere, and not meddle with things too high for them. 
Not being the eyes, ears or tongue of the body, they 
are monſtrouſly diſorderly when they preſume to ex- 
erciſe the office of theſe organs. And their preſump- 
tion is of the moſt dangerous tendency. * Which 
of us, not having ſtudied or practiſed any mechanical 
art or occupation, pretends to work at it? to con- 
ſtruct an orrery—to proportion the powers and regu- 
late the movements of a watch ?—What ſhould we 
fay to the unhappy clown, whe, after gaping about a 
while in a mill or a ſteam-engine, ſhould take offence 
at the dirty oil that leſſened the friction in one part, 
the flow of water which prevented its taking fire in 
another, or ſeized with a ſpirit of practical criticiſm, 
ſhould creep into a corner of the machinery, and pull- 
ing away ſome check, ſtay or regulator, uſeleſs in his 
mind, or a clog upon the work, ſhould ſet all in thun- 
dering commotion about his ears? His amazes and 
miſchances in the experiment, if not too ſerious, 
might furniſh ſome not uninſtructive diverſion.” — 


Not ſo, perhaps, the raſh tampering with a treaty on 
which 
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which are ſuſpended all the bleſſings of peace and 
proſperity to our country. 

WiraprAaw yourſelves, ſays the Apoſtle, from ever; 
brother that walketh diforderly. As men, as citizens, 
and as chriſtians, nothing 1s of more importance to 
our well-being, than the obſervance of order in our 
whole conduct. The God who made us, and whom 
we profeſs to ſerve, is a God of order. This is im- 
| preſſed throughout all his works. To recover man- 
kind from the diſorders of fin, is the great deſign of 
the goſpel revelation. Chriſtianity is a ſyſtem of 
perfect order: Obedience to it conſiſts in a well. 
ordered life and converſation. This will attach us to 
all the higher powers and principles of the univerſe ; 
and when the looſe and diforderly ſhall be ſhaken 
into the bottomleſs abyſs, we ſhall be found qualificd 
for adihiſſion into thoſe manſions where undiſturbed 
order prevails forever among all the nations of the 
redeemed, and be /pirits of the juſt made perfet?. 
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